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No trace of her or of the noble house 

That she had served he found, yet none the less 
He sent the message out that all was well. 
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SANZIU. 
BY STUART STERNE, AUTHOR OF “ ANGELO.” 
(Continued from page 90.) 


Thus he reached his horse, 

Yet mounted not, but bade the docile creature 
Follow, as he walked slowly on. For now, 
Most loath to think each step must bear him off 
Further from her, he loitered by the way, 
Noted how grass and flower and budding tree 
Were hung with glistening dew, save where the sun, 
That had crept upward for a goodly space 

Behind the woods, since he had passed before, 
Had kissed the drops away; watched the blithe birds, 
That softly twittering flew from twig to twig, 
Full of gay bustle for their new-made nests, 
And the swift, busy bee, that crossed his path 
In quest of early honey for her queen ; 

And listened to the lark, lost in the depth 

Of stainless blue, so high above she seemed 

Only another spark of radiant light, 

And her loud, jubilant carol quivered down 
But like a far, faint echo to the earth, — 

Felt in each fibre of his soul the rapture 

Of all the budding, swelling, bursting life 

Of spring and early morn. And then he thought 
Of the great victory that was his. A week, 

A whole glad week, and who could tell, perchance! 
She would be near him, with him, — he should see 
Her fair young face a thousand joyful times! 

His heart o’erflowed with sudden happiness, 

And on the forest's edge perceiving then 

Two little bright-hued flowers, brimful of dew, 

He flung himself upon the ground beside them, 
And pressed his face into the sparkling grass, 

And kissed in silent, tender ecstasy, — 

For, oh, were they not like her sweetest eyes! — 
The quivering golden petals. 

Then sprang up 

And sped far out upon the rolling plain, 

And tossed his cap into the sunny air, 

And gayly struck his horse’s flank, and cried: 
“Go, friend, and dream a moment thou wert free, 
As thy wild brothers in the far-off East!” 

Half startled by the unlooked-for touch, the horse 
Broke from him, and in circles far and wide, 

The noble head thrown back, the long dark mane 
Streaming behind, galloped with playful gambols, 
Now near, now distant, round and round the field 
His master watching him with smiling mien. 

But suddenly the joyous mirthfulness 

Faded from out his face, and, as ashamed 

Of all these boyish pranks, he gravely said: 

“ Enough, enough, good friend, for both of us! "’ 
And calling to the horse, who willingly 

Obeyed the well-known voice and trotted up, 

He swiftly leaped into the saddle now, 

And mutely, without further word or pause, 

Rode towards the city. In his ear there rang, 

It seemed to him, in changeless tune the words: 
O Sanzio, Sanzio, foolish boy! ’T is not 

The first time thou hast known such ecstasies, 
Nor all the bitter pangs that follow after! 
Wherefore, wherefore! And when and what the end! 


He had made good his word, and searched the town 
From end to end for Anna, brt in vaip 











If sin it were! He vowed by all the saints 
No harm should come of this; he looked on her 


. 100| As a most precious charge, — and oh, he could 


Not thus renounce this hope! 
So she arrived 
On the appointed day, and had been lodged 
In a small, pretty chamber, close to where 
Old Nina had her solitary room; 
Yet knew not that the stately, marble mansion 
She gazed at wonderingly was Sanzio’s home, 
For, fearful lest it startle her to learn 
The same roof sheltered both of them, he kept 
His secret well; and for dear love of him 
The good old woman too, what though in doubt 
She shook her head with many a troubled sigh, 
Betrayed him not, — reluctantly performed 
The service he implored as best she might. 
And thus the whole glad day was passed with her, 
The sweetness of whose presence seemed each hour 
A deeper need, that his impassioned soul 
Craved with more thirst and hunger; while she too 
Beheld him ever, listened for his step, 
With fonder joy in her bright eyes. 
For now, 
While yet the earth and air, the sun and sky, 
Were so divinely fair that no frail mortal 
Could turn a deaf ear to their siren song, 
He came for her betimes; she found him oft 
In the great kitchen, waiting patiently, 
When she with cousin Anna, hastening home, 
Returned from early mass. And then through all 
The fresh young morning, and the long bright hours 
Of afternoon, they wandered through the city, 
He showing her its wonders, and well nigh 
As full of gay delight as she herself, 
To whom all things were new and passing fair, 
And who, like some glad, eager child, drank in 
And marveled and rejoiced at all. He led her 
To many a stately church and noble palace 
That was adorned by the immortal work 
Of his own busy hands, — sometimes aglow 
In wall and ceiling with rich tints and lines 
Of hundred beauteous faces and fair forms, 
Angels and saints and cherubs, nymphs and gods, 
And sometimes guarding, like a priceless gem, 
But one great master-piece with jealous care. 
Then he stood by content, and smiling watched 
How Benedetta speedily lost herself 
In deepest contemplation, often thus 
Resting in rapt and speechless silence long, 
And then, perchance, looked up at him at last 
With shining eyes, and drew a long, glad breath; 
And when he pleased to question her, she spoke 
Freely of all that moved her soul, while he 
Marveled with what most subtle comprehension 
She reached the finest essence of his art, 
And fancied that no loud applause or praise, 
Lavished by all the great ones of the earth, 
Had ever swelled his heart with such proud joy 
As the soft, simple words from those sweet lips, 
That were as music to his ear. 
And once, 
When they went homeward through the streets at eve, 
She said to him: “ Oh, Sanzio, and to think 
Your single soul conceived, your single hand 
Poured out before us, all this wondrous beauty! 
When I remember it, I venture scarce 
To touch your hand or look upon your face. 
Oh, you are passing great! Methinks the town, 
Nay, all the whole wide world, is filled with you, 
And you alone! The very stones and trees, 
The sunshine and the winds repeat your name, 
Tell of your fame and glory! Ay, see there! ’’ 
Pointing to where a flock of snowy doves 
Circled above them, ‘* How most fair and pure 
They look with their white wings against the blue! 
I fancy even they in their glad flight 
Are cooing but of you! ” 
And he, half laughing, 
What though he yearned to clasp her, then and there, 
Close to his heart: ‘ Oh, no, they surely have 
Some better and more pleasing song than that! ”” 
And then more gravely, “« Nay, my child, believe, 
Though God has granted me some power, perchance, 
The throne you build for me is far too high! 
There ’s one at least, in this blest land of ours, 
As great as I, — nay, greater, thousandfold, 
To whom I humbly bend a willing knee, 
And call him Master!” Gayly then once more: 
“ [ve never heard the trees and sunshine say 
What you, sweet dreamer, now report of them, 
But I shall be content, my Benedetta, 
If only you will oft and oft repeat 
My name to sun and stars! ” 
Urged by his prayers 
She had renounced all colder titles soon, 


And shyly first, erelong as quietly 

As though it were the wont of all her life, 
; Called him but simply Sanzio, and with this, 
| For all her delicate, maidenly reserve, 
Warmed to a timid yet familiar frankness, 
Drew close to him with a sweet, childlike trust, 
A tender and undoubting confidence, 
That unto Sanzio’s fine-strung soul appeared 
Sacred as heaven itself. 

If, rambling thus, 

Sanzio met those he knew, — and he could scarce 
Move for ten paces, Benedetta thought, 
Ere some one greeted him, and stopped to chat, — 
He said she was a distant little cousin, . 
Come for a week to town to see its sights. 
And did it chance to be one of the friends 
Out with him that glad day he saw her first, — 
She knew them all, and frankly bent her head 





In gentle salutation; who stood still 

And gazed at them with widely opened eyes, 
And a loud Ah! but half suppressed, — Sanzio 
Would check them with a finger on his lip, 

And an appealing glance towards her. They all 
Left them erelong and wandered off again; 

But one, Count Baldassar she heard him called, 
Would stay and talk awhile to Benedetta, 

With such grave kindness that her grateful heart 


Went swiftly out to him. 
Thus had sped by 


The golden hours unheeded and untold, 

Two days and three and four; the greater part 
Of the brief time, too charily granted them, 
Fled like one moment, and yet was the end 
Of Benedetta’s coming unfulfilled, 

And the Madonna waited still in vain 

The loan of her sweet face, who had not once 
E’en looked upon the canvas from afar, 

For Sanzio scarce through all these days had touched 
Pencil or brush, and Nina, marveling much 
At this unwonted idleness in him, 











Rejoiced in secret. 

But one afternoon, — 
The day was not so fair, for showery clouds 
Had dappled all the sky, and hid the sun, 
And darkened the broad window of his work-room, — 
He sat alone and labored long and hard 
On his great picture, for to-morrow noon 
He must have Benedetta come at length, 
Or the last day would vanish unemployed. 
Ay, but by what device, — how bring her here, 
And not betray his secret? Leaning back 
To view his work, he puzzled with a smile 
Long o’er the knotty question. Then sprang up, 
Flung brush and palette down, and stretched his limbs, 
And striding up and down, sang half aloud 
Snatches of some gay song, and so heard not 
A timid tap upon his door;, and finding 
No answer reached her ear, she who had knocked, 
Stood waiting patiently outside unseen, 
Listening with gladness to the soft, rich voice, 
That rolled so bravely forth the melody 
Bearing the burden of the happy words 
She easily caught: — 


“‘ What were more glorious than the balmy night, 
Radiant with moon and star?” — 

“ The rosy morn, dear heart, whose golden beam 
Breaks o’er the hills afar! ” 


‘¢ What fairer than the autumn’s purple tints, 
When summer heats are done? ”’ — 

‘¢ The spring, whose thousand bursting buds proclaim 
New life begun! ” 


He paused, and she made bold 
To tap again. ‘ Enter!” he loudly cried, 
But turned his picture over to the wall. 
And the door opened, and a well-known head 
Peered in half timidly, while he exclaimed, 
Hastening to draw her in: “ My Benedetta! 
Welcome, a thousand times!’ And she in turn, 
* You, Sanzio! Ah, methought I knew your voice, 
Though I have never heard you sing before, 
And you sing well! Yet pray how can it be,’’ — 
But suddenly broke off her words, forgot 
To end the phrase, as gazing round she clapped 
Her hands in wonder and delight, and cried: 
“ Oh, what a strange, great place! And may I stay 
And see it all? ” 

( To be continued.) 


——_+———_ 


LETTERS OF HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Dr. Epovarp Hanstick has written an article in the 
Neue freie Presse upon the letters of Hector Berlioz, which 
the London Musical World translates as follows: — 

A collection of more than one hundred 
and fifty letters of Berlioz, under the title of 
“Correspondance inédite de Hector Berlioz,” 








has just been published by Calman Lévy in 
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Paris. Long anxiously expected, it appears 
very opportunely at the present moment 
when Berlioz has suddenly become a popular 
and great man in his native land. To achieve 
the fame for which he so ardently and so 
vainly yearned —says Daniel Bernard, the 
editor of the Correspondance — Berlioz had 
only to do something exceedingly simple — 
to die. In Germany Berlioz was looked up 
to as a genial composer at a time when people 
in France ignored or ridiculed him; perhaps, 
on the other hand, we in Germany consider 
the enthusiasm for him which has now blazed 
up among the French as something exagger- 
ated and forced. But no matter; his orig- 
inal and powerful individuality exerts the 
same degree of attraction on Germans and 
French alike, and wherever people care for 
music Berlioz’s letters, now first made public, 
will be read with interest. 

The purport of the very first letter in the 
collection is remarkable: young Berlioz offers 
Ignatius Pleyel, the Paris music-publisher, 
some concertante Potspourris on Italian mel- 
odies. It is a well-known fact that Wagner, 
too, though, like Berlioz, an opponent incar- 
nate of all music written merely to amuse, 
and the foe of the Italians, furnished Paris 
publishers with similar arrangements to earn 
his living. Why are we less astonished at 
seeing Haydn and Mozart perform petty mer- 
cenary work than at beholding Berlioz and 
Wagner do the same thing? Because we 
know the former as the most universal and 
at the same time most unpretending of all 
artists; as men to whom nothing human or 
musical was foreign. Compared with them, 
Wagner and Berlioz appear one-sided in their 
idealism, impatient and proud. Many letters, 
dating from: the most glowing years of Ber- 
lioz’s youth, interest us doubly from being 
addressed to Ferdinand’ Hiller. ‘To Hiller, 
his “dear Ferdinand,” young Berlioz pours 
out more willingly than to any one else his 
heart, oppressed with a mad passion. The 
object of this youthful love was, as we were 
aware, the English actress, Miss Smithson, 
who at that period knew nothing of her secret 
worshiper, and did not make his personal ac- 
quaintance until three years later (1832), on 
his return from Italy. The outbursts of de- 
spairing love in these letters sometimes bor- 
der on madness. What a fortunate thing it 
was, we exclaim involuntarily, that the highly 
gifted youth should have been extricated as 
though by a higher than merely human hand 
from this hopeless amorous distress, and as 
“ first prizeman of the Paris Conservatory ” 
sent, with a stipend from the state, for two 
years to Italy! What a fortunate thing, — 
yes, had Berlioz understood and appreciated 
it in the same way as other mortals! His 
sojourn in Rome was torture, insupportable 
captivity; he abridged it almost forcibly to 
hurry back to Paris, find out Miss Smithson, 
and marry her. “ She possessed,” he says, 
“on our wedding day nothing in the world, 
save debts; I myself had only three hundred 
francs which a friend lent me, and I was again 
on bad terms with my family.” The match 
did not prove a happy one ; after some years 
of mutual vexations and misunderstandings 
the couple separated. 

We are tuily acquainted through his Mé- 
moires with everything relating to Berlioz’s 


| stay in Rome; the Letters before us add 
‘nothing essential. Only the unusually cor- 
dial and almost sentimental tone in which 
Berlioz writes of Mendelssohn, under the 
immediate impression of their friendly inter- 
course, came on us with refreshing effect. It 


which Berlioz observes with regard to Men- 
delssohn in the Mémoires written five and 
thirty years later. In Berlioz’s “ Roman 
captivity ” the acquaintance of Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy was like a bright ray of light. 
“He is an admirable young fellow,” writes 
Berlioz in 1831 from Rome; “his talent of 
reproduction is as great as his musical genius, 
and that is saying a great deal. All I have 
heard from him has charmed me; I firmly 
believe he is one of the highest musical nat- 
ures of the present epoch. He has been my 
cicerone here; every morning I called upon 
him, when he played me one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas and we sang Gluck’s * Armida,” after 
which he took me to all the celebrated ruins, 
which, I confess, made little impression upon 
me. Ile has one of those candid souls with 
which we meet only very seldom indeed.” In 
several subsequent letters, also, Berlioz speaks 
of Mendelssohn with equal warmth. * Has 
Mendelssohn arrived?” he inquires of F. 
Hiller, and continues: “ He has enormous, 
extraordinary, wonderful talent. I cannot be 
suspected of partisanship in speaking thus, 
for he has frankly told me that of my music 
he understands absolutely nothing. He is a 
thoroughly original character, and still be- 
lieves in something ; he is a little cool in his 
manner, but I am very fond of him, though, 
perhaps, he does not imagine so.” ‘These are 
charming words, and honorable to both. M. 
Daniel Bernard should have taken example 
by them, instead of most unworthily insult- 
ing, in his preface, Mendelssohn’s character. 
Mendelssohn entertained for Berlioz’s com- 
positions a decided and unconquerable dislike, 
which must appear very intelligible to every 
one familiar with Mendelssohn’s music. M. 
Bernard, however, finds the real ground of 
this antipathy in the professional envy felt by 
Mendelssohn, who was “ as jealous as a tiger,” 
though he had no presentiment * that Berlioz 
would one day dispute with him the palm of 
musical fame.” Mendelssohn envious, jealous, 
—and of Berlioz! It is too absurd. In 
Germany every one knows that Mendelssohn 
was in truth a “ candid soul,” and the French 
may take Berlioz’s word for the fact. M. 
Daniel Bernard should, on the contrary, have 
dwelt eulogistically on two facts in Mendels- 
sohn’s conduct: in the first place, the genu- 
inely colleague-like and friendly readiness to 
oblige, which he always, in Rome as _ subse- 
quently in Leipsic, manifested toward Berlioz ; 
and, secondly, the frankness with which he 
avowed his repugnance to the musical tend- 
ency followed by the Frenchman. Such a 
manful love of truth should be doubly prized 
in our age of conventional compliments. And 
Berlioz himself did so prize it, though not 
without a bitter taste, which we can well un- 
derstand, on the tongue for “ Mendelssohn,” 
he writes from Leipsic, in 1843, to a Parisian 
friend, “ never said a single word to me about 
my Symphonies, my Overtures, or my Re- 
quiem.” In his inmost heart, Berlioz, too, 











was a true and honest nature. Unfortunate 


stands out very strongly from the cool reserve | 


| 








circumstances compelled him unluckily, as the 
critic of the Journal des Débats, to mask not 
seldom his convictions ; this was difficult and 
painful for him. For Mendelssohn it would 
have been impossible.! 

For us Austrians it is interesting to learn 
that among other persons whose acquaintance 
Berlioz made in Rome was a talented man 
named Mr. de Sauer. This was evidently 
our Joseph Dessauer. “ He insists on intro- 
ducing me to Bellini, though I oppose the 
project might and main. La Sonnambula, 
which I heard yesterday, doubles my repug- 
nance to form this acquaintanceship.” “Oh,” 
says he, in concluding this letter, which is 
addressed to Ililler, “ you must yourself be 
in Italy to form any conception of what they 
here dare to call music!” On every occa- 
sion does he give vent to his hatred of Italian 
music. Frequently, however, in the midst of 
his rage he remembers that he helped in 
Rome to found a philosophical club entitled, 
“ Ecole de I’Indifférence absolue en Matiére 
universelle.” ‘This joke, beneath which lies 
concealed a piece by no means to be despised 
of practical philosophy, reéchoes frequently 
and long afterwards in what he says and does; 
only, unfortunately, he of all men was the 
least fitted really to observe in practice the 
condition of “absolute indifference.” He 
never ceases to be angry with Rossini for 
always saying: “ Qu’est-ce que ga me fait ?” 

Through Robert Schumann, who, as a 
critic, first directed attention to Berlioz, the 
latter’s relations with Germany began to 
grow more animated. He addressed (Febru- 
ary, 1837) a long letter to Schumann, thank- 
ing him forthe interest he had displayed, and 
speaking of the pleasant hours Liszt had pro- 
cured the writer by performing for him Schu- 
mann’s pianoforte pieces. A few letters from 
Leipsic, Prague, and Breslau please us by 
the happy mood in which Berlioz discourses 
of his personal success in Germany, but they 
contain nothing new for any one acquainted 
with the exhaustive travelling-letters included 
in the Mémoires. We were surprised at 
the statement made by Berlioz (page 142), 
that serious steps were taken in Vienna to 
secure him for the post previously held by 
Joseph Weigl, the Imperial Capellmeister, 
then just deceased. The notification that he 
would not be granted annual leave of absence 
to visit Paris induced him, we are told, defin- 
itively to decline the offer. Unfortunately 
every trace is wanting which could lead to 
the corroboration of this strange story. Apart 
from the fact that Berlioz did not understand 
a word of German, he could scarcely be con- 
sidered especially adapted for the post of 
Capellmeister at the Court of Vienna. Dur- 
ing the following years most of the letters 
are from London, where Berlioz always met 
with a most flattering reception as an artist, 
and where, too, he used to do well pecuniarily. 
Ile speaks, therefore, of the English and their 
musical intelligence by no means badly, though 

1«I wish you could hear the new opera by Billetta, 
the celebrated English professor of the piano,” writes Ber- 
lioz on the 13th November, 1857, to his friend, A. Morel. 
«“ Do not believe one word of the moderate encomiums 
which my to-day’s feuilleton contains concerning it! On the 
contrary, I had to exert the greatest control over myself to 
write even calmly about it.’’ 

P. S. Biletta was not a professor of the pianoforte; nor 
was (or is) he an Englishman (however “celebrated ’'); nor 
is (or was) his name spelt ‘ Billetta.”” — D. B. 
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he might have been expected to do so. 
judges the French public with merciless se- | 
verity 3 nay, from his letters we can plainly | 
perceive his embittered feeling as an artist | 
and his wrath against his country increasing | 
year by year. 


ciety, men and women, touched and affected, 
as in Germany and Russia? To behold noth- 
ing around me save stupidity, indifference, in- 
gratitude, or alarm, —such is my lot in Paris. 


“Did I ever see at my con- | 
certs in Paris people belonging to good so- | 


| Germany the School of the Future. 
| will not give in, and are absolutely bent on 
my being their chief and standard-bearer. I 
| say nothing, and I write nothing; people of 
sense will be able to see how much truth 
there is in the matter.” On the morning 
|after the celebrated failure of Tannhduser 
jat the Grand Ope-a, Paris, Berlioz cannot 


| suppress, in a letter to Mme. Massart, a wild 


jery of joy. 


And, after the fearful disturb- 


France, from a musical point of view, is only | ance at the second performance, he exclaims, 


a land of cretins.” “In England the wish to | 
love music is at any rate true and lasting.” 


‘cruelly avenged ! 


as though relieved : 


” 


“As for myself, I am 
It is something lament- 


In London he was especially charmed by able to see the bitter spirit caused by his own 
Wilhelmine Clauss (now Mme. Szvarvady), | professional fate dulling so sharp a mind and 


the pianist, who performed Mendelssohn’s G | 


clouding his judgment. Not only is he un- 


minor concerto with such wondrous purity of | influenced by the fact that the scene of con- 


style that, despite her youth, she struck him | 


as “ the first eminent musician-and-pianist 
[pianiste musicienne] of the day.” 

There now appeared a new personage, 
destined to agitate strongly and painfully the 
later years of Berlioz’s life: Richard Wag- 
ner. ‘The letter addressed to Wagner (the 
only one so addressed in the collection) is 
dated Paris, September, 1853, and written in 
the most friendly tone. Still, despite all the 
reserve regarding Wagner’s compositions, 
there is about it a foretaste of that sharp 
polemical spirit which subsequently called 
forth the well-known “ Public Letter” to 
Wagner, and finally blazed up into-passionate 
hostility. It is in answer to a communication 
from Wagner, who had probably requested 
that some of Berlioz’s scores might be sent 
him at Lucerne. ‘This interesting document, 
with the omission of a few immaterial pas- 
sages, is well deserving a place here. Ber- 
lioz writes : — 


“ My pEAR WAGNER, — Your letter afforded 
me great pleasure. You are not wrong in deploring 
my ignorance of the German language, and what 
you say about its being an impossibility for me to 
appreciate your works is what I have said very 
many times to myself. The flower of an expres- 
sion fades nearly always under the weight of the 
translation, however delicately the latter may be 
made. There are accents in true music which 
require their special word, and there are words 
which require their own accent. To separate 
one from the other, or to give approximatives, is 
to have a puppy suckled by a goat and recipro- 
cally. But what is to be done? I experience 
a diabolical difficulty in learning languages; I 
ean scarcely say I know a few words of English 
and Italian. . . So you are engaged in 
melting the glaciers by the composition of your 
Nibelungen! It must be superb to write thus in 
presence of Nature in her grandeur! . . . 
That is another delight which is refused me. 
Fine landscapes, lofty mountain-tops, and the 
grand aspect of the sea, completely absorb me, 
instead of evoking the manifestation of my 
thought. At such times I feel without being able 
to express. I cannot draw the moon except by 
looking at her image in a well. I have your Lo- 
hengrin ; if you could manage to let me have 
Tannhduser, you would do me a great favor. 

. - Were we to live another hundred years 
or so, I believe we should get the better of many 
things and of many men.” 


The more widely and more loudly Wag- 
her’s fame spread, the more violent noun 
the opposition on the part of Berlioz. In the 
year 1858, he writes of Hans von Biilow: 
“This young man is one of the most fervent 





fusion enacted by the Parisians at the per- 
formance of Tannhduser was a piece of black- 
guardism planned beforehand, but, in his 
hatred for the “ Music of the Future” he 
likewise fails to perceive the undeniably close 
relationship connecting that music with his 
own. At first it was Berlioz’s orchestral 
works which influenced the younger Wagner ; 
afterwards, inverting the order of things, Ber- 
lioz (in his opera of Les Troyens) was in- 
fluenced by Wagner, if not by his music, at 
any rate by his principles. His prophetic eye 
which foresaw that his own music, then neg- 
lected there, would one day be appreciated in 
France, was blind to a similar claim when 
advanced by an artist connected with him by 
affinity ; blind to the possible future of the 
“Music of the Future” in France. The 
time for Der Fliegende Hollinder, Tann- 
héuser, and Lohengrin will come for France 
as surely as it has come for Italy. Nay, 
if R. Wagner is not already performed in 
Paris, political antipathies alone are the 
reason. Musically the way has been perfectly 
smoothed there for the composer of Tann- 
hduser, and by no one more than — by the 
resuscitated Berlioz himself! 

Berlioz’s letters, agreeing with his life, be- 
come sadder and sadder, more and more mis- 
erable, as they approach the end of the vol- 
ume. He buries his second wife (formerly 
Mile. Récio, the singer, who accompanied 
him on his concert-tours- to Vienna and 
Prague) and is doomed to survive his only 
son, Louis, who was a seaman, and dies far 
away on some distant sea. For the last great 
and unalloyed pleasure of his life he was, ac- 
cording to his own assertion, indebted to Vi- 
enna. In answer to Herbeck’s invitation he 
visited the Austrian capital towards the end 
of 1866 (that is, about two years before his 
death) to conduct in the large Redoutensaal 
his dramatic symphony, La Damnation de 
Faust, previously unknown to the Viennese. 
Perfectly delighted, and, writing to a Paris- 
ian friend, he speaks in these terms of the 
performance and its brilliant results : “ I had 
three hundred chorus singers and one hun- 
dred and fifty musicians; a charming Mar- 
guerite, ‘Mlle. Bettleim,” whose mezzo-so- 
prauo voice is splendid ; a tenor Faust (Wal- 
ter), such as we do not possess in Paris; and 
an energetic Mephisto, Mayerhofer. Her- 
beck, who is a first-class conductor, has 
doubled, tenfolded, manifolded himself for 
me. My room is never free from visitors 
and persons coming to congratulate me. This 





He ‘disciples of the insensate school called in|evening a grand banquet, at which two or 
They | three hundred persons will be present, is to 


|be given in my honor. In a word, whit can 
I say ? This has been the greatest musical 
‘pleasure of my life?” With this bright and 
harmonious chord we will take leave of the 
noble and much-tried artist’s book, otherwise 
so full of dissonances. 
tee. 
PALESTRINA. 
(From the Programme of ee Club Concert, June 4, 
79. 


GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA PALESTRINA 
was born in 1524. Of his early life little is 
known except that his family was obscure 
and his resources very small. Of his intel- 
lectual and spiritual life, his works, to those 
who read them aright, are a full and satisfy- 
ing expression. He was appointed Master 
of the Chapel by Pope Julius III. in 1551, 
and then practically began the work which 
has rendered him illustrious. 

The age in which he lived was a crisis in 
the history of music. Secular influences had 
debased that school from which was devel- 
oping the later German classical school. It 
was of supreme importance to the future of 
music that the purity of that school should 
be restored. In this extremity appeared 
Palestrina, and by the beauty of his works 
and the sturdy truthfulness of his musical in- 
spirations, he impressed himself so thoroughly 
on his own age that the wisest and the best 
united in styling him the “ Prince of Mu- 
sic.” He created a style so imposing, so 
pure and so expres<ive, that for the long pe- 
riod of a hundred years the Palestrina school 
held undivided sway over the musical thought 
of the world. He opened the path, by fol- 
lowing which the most beautiful and most 
touching works have been produced. 

The music of Palestrina recalls the heroic 
ages of history. He is the Homer of mu- 
sical literature. Simple, yet never trivial ; 
learned, but without pedantry; rich, yet al- 
ways natural; quiet, but never weak, his 
music has the characteristics which distin- 
guish the great epics. The bard for the 
honor of whose birth seven cities contended 
is not more simple, grand, aud irresistible in 
his poems than is Palestrina in his masses, 
and the influence of the one in the domain 
of literature is not more ennobling and per- 
manent than that of the other in the realm 
of music. 

In order to estimate the beauty of Pales- 
trina’s music, it is especially necessary that 
we should know beforehand for what beauty 
to look, and be possessed with the spirit in 
which he wrought ; for there is no modern 
standard by which to judge him. In his 
sphere he stands alone; and so far removed 
from the spirit of our times that it may be 
of service to some who are not familiar with 
his works to suggest what is to be found in 
them 

We find in Palestrina, then, the profound- 
est knowledge of musical science employed 
in expressing with purity and simplicity the 
fervent emotions of a devout soul. This ex- 
pression is usually in the form of melodies 
of the subtlest emotional character, crossing 
and recrossing, weaving a texture of harmo- 
nies as rich as they are surprising and beauti- 
ful; a style of imposing grandeur; a perfect 
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adaptation of music to the spirit of the | culiar to itself, and, as it shows higher musical | nings, ye thunders ;’ 


” moved as we were by the 


words; an earnest, chaste, and exalied re-| attainment and better material results, we are| solemn grandeur of the chorales interspersed 


ligious feeling, as far removed from gloom 
and cant as from sentimentality ; a repose, 
as if he were resting on the Rock of Ages. 

For the expression of his thought there is 
required a perfect purity of intonation, an 
absolute sostenuto, a quiet delivery, and an 
intense feeling born of pure enthusiasm, and 
when these qualities are united in the per- 
formance, we are borne irresistibly along as if 
upon the broad, unruffled bosom of a majes- 
tic river of pure tone. 

It is not possible to overestimate the mar- 
velous effect upon the mind of the study and 
frequent hearing of such music as Palestrina 
has left. Grand, refining, and diviue, it does 
uot lavishly expose all its wealth to the care- 
less eye; but to the mind that can appreciate, 
and to the heart that can feel the force of 
the beauty of truth, it speaks with such per- 
suasive eloquence that even those “ who come 
to scoff remain to pray.” His music is mu- 
sical truth, satisfying the best aspirations of 
all ages; a Mecca to which shall come in all 
time the faithful worshipers of the good, the 
beautiful and true. W. N. E. 


—_>———— 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, C. C. PERKINS, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING. 





GENTLEMEN: —I have to thank you this 
evening for reélecting me president of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society. This is the fifth time 
that I have received a like proof of confidence on 





the part of its members, nay, I may say the sixth, 
as twenty-eight years ago I first served it in that 
capacity for the space of a twelvemonth. A long 
time elapsed before I was again called upon to 
do so, but 1 can honestly say, that although there 
was a wide break in my tenure of office, there 
was never any in the warm interest which I felt 
in the well-being of the society. This leads me 
to believe that I need not take up time in making 
such protestations of attachment to it as might be 
called for from a younger member, for any words 
which I might use would serve only to express 
feelings of whose existence you must be aware, 
and of whose sincerity I hope you are not in- 
clined to doubt. 

At these, our annual meetings, it is customary 
to take a brief survey of the season, and to com- 
pare it with preceding seasons, so far as is neces- 
sary to assure ourselves that we have not lost 
ground in any respect. If the music performed 
has been of an equally high character, then we 
may feel that we have not derogated in point of 
selection from our previous high standard ; if the 
works selected for performance have been studied 
faithfully, then we may have confidence in the | 
unabated zeal and devotion of the members of | 
the chorus ; if we have reason to believe that the | 
oratorios given at our concerts have been even 
better sung than before, then our minds may be 
at rest upon the all-important point as to whether 
the chorus has made an advance towards a de- 
sirable though ever unattainable perfection ; and, 
if we find, as in the present case, that the special 
difficulties encountered in preparing one of the 
works performed have been successfully over- 
come, then we may rest assured that we have | 
raised our society to a higher plane than that | 
which it had hitherto occupied. I think that, on | 








examination of our winter’s work, we shall find | 
reason to be satisfied and encouraged upon all | 
these points. 

The season just closed presents features pe-! 


| justified in concluding, on the one hand, that we | throughout the work; charmed as we were with 
| did not overrate our ability when we took the the quaint pathos of such airs as “ Give me back 


Passion music for our chief study ; and, on the /my dearest master,” it was only little by little 


other, that we were not deceived in believing that 
we should find the public ready to support us in 
an undertaking which some persons looked upon 





that we began to perceive the subtle beauty of 
those ever changing harmonies, and the unending 
variety of those contrapuntal enrichments, which 


as not a little hazardous, considering the great | make the context of these and other gems of 
difficulties which the music presented to the cho- | Bach’s great work a marvel and a wonder to all 
rus, and the demand which its peculiar character | musicians. 


made upon the audience for patient and rever- 
ent attention. The performance was a widely 
acknowledged artistic success, and, as the receipts 
were larger than those coming from any other 
oratorio given during the season, we may safely 
conclude that, while in producing such noble mu- 
sic we were acting up to the high standard hith- 
erto adhered to by the society, we were also 
consulting its material interests, and thus feel 
ourselves justified in believing that a continuance 
in such well-doing will not impoverish us, while 
it must certainly benefit us in every other way. 
But to recapitulate, in order to dwell for a mo- 
ment upon the several points indicated; and 
first, as to the selection of works to be performed. 
These were Verdi’s “ Requiem,” the “ Messiah,” 
the “ Hymn of Praise,” the Passion music entire, 
“ Judas Maccabeus,” and the “ Elijah, ”or Mr. 
Zerrahn’s benefit concert. Certainly no previous 
year can show a richer or more varied selection 
than this, including, as it does, the three greatest 
master-pieces of German oratorio music; a sec- 
ond, and truly soul-stirring work by Handel, and 
a highly dramatic and effective work by the most 
eminent living Italian composer. Nor should I 
neglect to mention that at the miscellaneous con- 
cert, when the “ Hymn of Praise ” was performed, 
a portion of the sacred cantata by Hector Ber- 
lioz, the “ Repose in Egypt,” was given for the 
first time in America, together with Mr. Parker’s 
“ Redemption Hymn,” which was written ex- 
pressly for our last triennial festival. 

My second and third points were, How have 
these works been studied, and how were they 
performed ? I couple the two, because the an- 
swer to the last, admirably carries with it the 
answer to the second, diligently. Had they not 
been studied patiently, intelligently and with an 
earnest desire on the part of all to do their very 
best, the works in question could not have been 
performed so effectively as all acknowledged that 
they were. 

Our excellent conductor did not shrink from 
searching criticism, or weary in requiring fre- 
quent repetition, but, in justice to the chorus it 
must be said that its members were no less mind- 
ful of their duty, being ever patient under the 
first and willing to comply with the last. When 
we remember that difficult passages abound in 
the choruses of the Passion music score, we feel 
that we have a right to be proud of having over- 
come them so successfully. To have produced 
the entire work for the first time in America is 
highly honorable to the society, and to have filled 
the Music Hall both at the afternoon and evening 
performance is welcome evidence that the public 
appreciated the opportunity of hearing music 
which combines the deepest science with the 
purest, the most earnest, and the most devout 
feeling. Of this excellent disposition on the part 
of the public we must not fail to take advantage, 
knowing, as we do, that the more such music is 
heard, the more it will be appreciated and called 
for. We recognize how much our own apprecia- 
tion of it grew as each succeeding rehearsal re- 
vealed to us some hitherto unseen beauty, and 
how our enthusiasm increased as its wonders of 
construction and inspiration were gradually re- 
vealed to us. Vividly impressed as we were at 
the outset by the dramatic power of “ Ye light- 








It is human to value most that which it has 
taken the most trouble to attain, and thus, of all 
that the past season has given us, we value most 
the insight which we have gained into the Pas- 
sion music. Convinced that, no matter how 
much more study we may give to it, we cannot 
exhaust its resources, let us look forward to the 
time when we may again take it up and wrestle 
with it, as did Jacob with the angel, till it has 
given us its full blessing. One last word, and I 
will have done with the Passion music, and this 
is a word intended to call your attention to the 
evident improvement of the chorus under its dis- 
cipline. It was manifest to all who heard the 
oratorios which followed it that Bach had smoothed 
the way for Handel and Mendelssohn, for never 
were the choruses of “ Judas Maccabeus ” and 
“ Elijah ” sung with greater correctness, fire, and 
effect than at the two concerts which closed the 
season of 1879. 

Our chorus has certainly gained in unity of 
attack, in nicety of shading, in precision of in- 
tonation, and these are the essentials of progress. 
With a smaller body of singers, all of them picked 
voices, drilled by such an accomplished musician 
as Mr. Osgood, the Boylston Club surpasses us 
in the niceties of chorus singing, but these cannot 
be speedily attained by a great body of singers 
like the Handel and Haydn chorus. Our work 
is epic, while theirs is lyric. We paint frescoes 
with broad effects ! they produce cabinet pictures 
finished with all the minuteness of a Meissonnier. 

In considering the possibilities of artistie im- 
provement and enjoyment in America, I have 
often thought how much greater they are in mv- 
sic than in architecture, sculpture, or painting. We 
cannot see the great Gothic cathedrals and learn 
from them to appreciate the masterpieces of an 
art to which the epithet of “ frozen music ” has 
been well applied ; we cannot look upon original 
Greek and Renaissance marbles, and gain from 
them an insight into the possible perfections of 
plastic art ; neither can we stand before the pict- 
ures of Raphael, and Rembrandt, and Velasquez, 
until we have penetrated the hidden secrets 
which their beauty has to reveal to the initiated; 
but music, like poetry, belongs to us as absolutely, 
if we choose to possess ourselves of it, as to the 
inhabitants of the Old World. The masses of 
Palestrina, the overtures of Handel, the cantatas 
of Bach, in all their immortal freshness and orig- 
inal perfection, are written down for us as for 
them, and at the cost of our exertion can be 
made to deliver to us their myriad messages of 
consolation and comfort. We are the guardians 
of those sources of elevated and ennobling enjoy- 
ments, and, feeling as we do the responsibility of 
such a trust, we will not fail to discharge it as 
the honor of our well-beloved society demands. 

We concluded our season with a performance 
of the “ Elijah,” for the benefit of Mr. Zerrahn, 
who for twenty-five successive years had filled 
the important office of conductor. The condue- 
tor, gentlemen, I need hardly say, is the main- 
spring of our musical watch, and, feeling how 
much the success of the society has depended 
upon him, it was most fitting that we should give 
him a public testimonial of our regard and grati- 
tude. He sent me this morning a letter which I 
will read to you, that you may see how much he 
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has felt the generous appreciation of his services | that they ’re asked. And what stuff they paint! | taken the first step towards conquering its stub- 


which the Handel and Haydn Society —and by | The stupid patrons themselves don't like it. | bornness. 


So scale practice becomes of itself an 


this he means both the actual members and the You may say: “I'll never do that!” But you | exercise in rhythm, and an introduction to the 


lady members of the chorus — have manifested : | will do it. 


Boston, May 26, 1879. 

My Dear Mr. PerKINs : — Supposing that you will 
be present at the annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn 
Society to-night, I would request you to thank the members 
of the government once more for their kindness in giving me 
that splendid benefit concert, and the members of the chorus 
for their magnificent singing during the whole evening, as 
well as for the beautiful presents they have given me. It 
was an occasion which made me more than happy, and I 
shall always look back upon it with the greatest pride. Thank- 
ing you personally for your kind efforts in my behalf, I have 
the honor to remain, my dear sir, Yours, very truly, 

CARL ZERRAHN. 

In conclusion, I bez to offer you my sincere 
congratulations on the financial result of the past 
season. For the first time since I have been 
president, I have neither to announce a deficit 
nor a mere liquidation of incurred expenses, but, 
on the contrary, a balance of $1000 in the hands 
of the treasurer. Let us hope that this is the begin- 
ning of a turn in the tide of our affairs, and that 
other seasons, with like results, are in store for 
us, which will enable us eventually to carry out 
many useful projects too long kept in abeyance 
for want of the necessary funds. 

During the season weehave given six concerts, 
including the * Elijah,” and have held thirty-five 
rehearsals, attended by an average of three hun- 
dred and forty-seven members of the chorus. 
The average number of singers at the public per- 
formances was four hundred and forty-seven, out 
of a total of five hundred and ninety-five belong- 
ing. Forty-two new members have been ad- 
mitted to the society, and sixty-seven ladies have 
joined our ranks. Finally, the number of dis- 
charges given and resignations accepted is nine 
in all. Feeling that this address has already grown 
to an inordinate length, I shall hastily bring it to 
aclose with an expression of my best wishes for 


the continued and ever-increasing prosperity of 


the Handel and Hadyn Suciety, which has now 
completed its sixty-fourth year of existence. 


—_——4¢-—____ 


TALKS ON ART. —SECOND SERIES.} 


INSTRUCTIONS OF MR. WILLIAM M. 
HUNT TO HIS PUPILS. 
VIII. 

Ir is a good plan to stop your work and go to 
drive sometimes. You see so much, and it 
makes you want to work, and that’s the main 
thing after all. When you are out-of-doors and 
see something that you like, put it on canvas in 
your mind. Think just how you would do it. 
That will often help you more than if you really 
did it. 


FROM 


“ How shall I wash my picture, that has been 
varnished ? ” 

Just with water. That won’t hurt it; and a 
potato is an excellent thing for cleaning an oil- 
painting. Use it with water, as you would a 
sponge ; then dry it with a piece of damp cha- 
mois-leather. Not a dry one. You could not 
dry it with that. Chamois-leather is good be- 
cause it does not leave any lint. 


But I should never alter that picture, You 
must not get into the habit of allowing outsiders 
to interfere with your work. It is fatal. It will 
ruin you as a painter. There are too many 
poor, miserable creatures, who paint portraits 
with people standing over them to say: “ A little 
more blue here; some red on her cheeks; and, 
I should like to have the dress red. No, on the 
whole, I’ll have it green.” They meekly re- 
ceive all that kind of thing, and turn every way 


1 Copyright, 1879, by Helen M. Knowlton. 





| 
| 


; people things like that. 


You must, if you don’t stop short in 


| the beginning, and determine never to change 


Read William | 


your work to suit those people. 
Blake, and see what he would have said to such 
a proposal! I know it is hard to hold out about 
such athing. The very sensitiveness that makes 
people paint makes them hate to be disagreea- 
ble ; but you had better get over that as soon as 
possible. ’*T was you who made the picture; 
no one else; and no one else ought to make al- 
terations in it. You ought to say: “ Take my 
brushes. No, on the whole, you may buy your 
own, and see how much you can improve it.” 
You know, and they do, that they couldn ’t im- 
prove a thing about it. And above all things, 
never make such a concession for money. 


Did you ever feel that your life-time was not 
long erfough for all the work that you wanted to 
do? That’s the good of teaching other people. 
You get your life continued in that way. 


It did no great harm to cut a hole through 
your picture ; but you ought to have lined the 
whole thing with another canvas. If you only 
make a patch large enough it does n’t show. As 
the little girl at the menagerie could n’t see the 
elephant. There he was, towering up _ before 
her; but he was so big that she could n’t make 
anything of him. So she still inquired, “ Where 
is the elephant ? ” 


What makes you paint on that horrid book- 
binder’s board ? You might have felt like go- 
ing on with that sketch if the board had not 
been all out of shape. But it is of no use telling 
It is better to let them 
learn from their own sad experience. Provide 
yourselves with good canvases, or panels. And 
you had better have only two or three different 
sizes. Then you can more easily have frames 
for them all, and you can pack them better for 
sketching. There is no use in having so many 
different sizes, 

You are getting the transparency of that 
mantle. But there ’s one thing there that’s big- 
ger than transparency! There’s human nature 


underneath that shawl. 


If speech is silver, and silence golden, then 
gabble is greenbacks. 


Dwiaht’s Journal of Music. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON MUSICAL EDU- 
CATION. 


II. 

I HAVE said that exercises in counterpoint 
are exercises in the technique of composition, as 
scales, arpeggios, five-finger exercises, and octave 
studies, are exercises in the technique of piano- 
forte playing. Yet there is no practice which is 
purely technical ; if it were so, it were practice 
to little purpose. The esthetic element creeps 
in of itself and beautifies the drudgery, if we do 
not willfully shut the door upon it and leave it 
outside in the cold. In trying to conquer the 
weakness or stubbornness of a particular finger 
which mars the perféct smoothness of our scale 
passages, we take to the shift of practicing scales 
with a variety of rhythmic accents, knowing that 
when we have succeeded in making the unruly 








finger strike an accent when we please we have 


|art of phrasing. The incipient athlete who be- 
{gins to strengthen his muscles with dumbbells 
and Indian clubs, that they may acquire the 
toughness of fibre necessary to enable him to 
trust himself on the horizontal bar and enter 
upon higher athletic exploits, soon discovers that 
even these preliminary exercises do not consist 
in the application of brute force merely. With 
certain poises of the body, the dumbbell can be 
raised at less expense to the muscles than with 
others; after a while, the clubs, which at first 
seemed so unwieldy, almost swing themselves ; 
after the first impulse, it takes comparatively 
little strength to keep them a-going. His mus- 
cle-strengthening practice becomes also a muscle- 
saving practice, an exercise in economizing 
strength and in athletic skill. So exercises in 
counterpoint are not merely dry, mechanical 
problems which the pupil can satisfactorily solve 
by writing, we will say, so many notes in one 
voice against one note in another, in accordance 
with certain strict rules; the exercise must be 
written so that it not only fulfills all the require- 
ments of its scheme, but that it sounds well and 
musically to boot. The more advanced the or- 
der of counterpoint is, the easier will it be for 
the pupil to make his exercises musically beauti- 
ful. 

Another priceless benefit that the well-directed 
study and practice of counterpoint and harmony 
confers upon the pupil is a certain purifying and 
rendering stable of his musical taste and percep- 
tions. Tt is here that sound teaching and intel- 
ligent supervision becomes of the utmost impor- 
tance. It is much to be regretted that most of 
the text-books of harmony in common use are 
rather text-books in thorough-bass than in har- 
mony proper. They give the pupil all the nec- 
essary directions to enable him to write out a 
figured bass in four-part harmony without mak- 
ing bad fifths or octaves, or very disagreeable 
cross-relations, but, as a rule, they teach little 
concerning the art of harmonizing a given cantus 
jirmus. This instruction is generally left to the 
teacher. I know of nothing more valuable in 
forming a pure musical taste than practice in 
harmonizing chorals in pure tonal harmony. By 
this I do not mean what some theorists call tonal 
harmony, that is, harmony composed merely of 
chords that can be formed from the notes belong- 
ing to any particular scale (leitereigenen Ac- 
corde), but what Fétis calls tonal harmony, for 
an explanation of which I will refer the reader 
to his admirable treatise on the subject.1 In 
this noble exercise (which may be varied by all 
sorts of contrapuntal devices), let the pupil grad- 
ually persuade himself that all the chromatic, 
so-called transcendental element in harmony is 
properly nothing more than a sort of brilliant 
adornment, which can in almost every case be 
dispensed with; that the simple nature of the 
choral demands a certain classic nudity in its 
harmony, and does not admit of the direct sim- 
plicity of its progressions being loaded with chro- 
matic and enharmonic ornaments. When the 
pupil has once trained his ear to feel the beauty 
and solidity that is inherent in a firmly fixed 
tonality, so that he prefers strength and decision 
in harmony (which by no means shuts the door 
upon variety) to capricious rambling and inde- 
cision, he has already reached a point where he 
can look upon his own musical perceptions with 
respect and confidence, and where he can begin 
to apply the technique he has gained by coutra- 
puntal practice to the freer forms of original com- 


1 Traité complet de la Théorie et de la Pratique de 
U Harmonie, 


Par F, J, Fetts, Paris: Brandus et Cie, 





1875. 


1liéme Edition. 
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position. At this stage of his development no 
exercise is so fraught with benefit both to his 
technical skill and his esthetic sense as the fill- 
ing out some of Handel’s figured (or unfigured) 
basses in pure polyphonic writing; in other 
words, writing ‘‘ additional accompaniments ” to 
many of Handel’s airs, which in the original 
scores are only supported by a figured bass. If 
any one ask why I recommend Handel’s basses 
in preference to Bach’s, let him only train him- 
self up to the point of being able to fill out a 
Handel bass in pure polyphonic writing so that 
it really sounds respectably, and then try to do 
the same thing with a Bach bass! I mistake 
very much if he does not find his first attempts 
with Bach singularly disheartening. 

It is an almost universal thing for students in 


any particular branch of the arts or sciences to | 
pursue what is known as “a parallel course of 


reading” in addition to studying certain text- 
books. For the musician and student of com- 
position this “parallel course ” is naturally an 
analytical study of the works of the great com- 
posers. The choice of works to be studied with 
the most benefit is not so easy as might at first 
be supposed. Evidently the student «should 
choose such works as there is the most to be 
learned from; but here there are many points 
which deserve mature consideration. As a gen- 
eral rule, the true classics are to be almost ex- 
clusively. recommended, — Haydn, Mozart, the 
earlier works of Beethoven, and almost the whole 
of Mendelssohn. I do not emphasize the works 
of these men because they are standard models 
of excellence merely, but because they are so 
thoroughly pervaded with the true classic spirit, 
which, if it means anything, means the exalting 
of workmanship over material. No one can 
deny that Sebastian Bach and Beethoven, even 
in his last period, are essentially classic writers, 
yet there is a certain quasi-elemental quality in 
their music which appeals so strongly to the pas- 
sions and the more potent sentiments that it is 
difficult really to study it. Their results are so 
overpowering that one is hard put to it to pay 
much attention to their methods. And, after all, 
methods are what we try to study, and all that 
we can learn. Beethoven, for instance, may 
fairly be said to have completely turned the heads 
of half music-writing Europe. So intense is the 
emotional power of his music that many men 
have been actually blinded to the classic purity 
of his writing ; nay, more, some enthusiasts have 
even forgotten that he was a composer at all, 
and never mention him saving as a tone-poet, 
a giant, a Titan, or by some other equally reso- 
nant epithet. Now remember that no one can 
learn to be a tone-poet any more than he can 
learn to be a genius. But one caf learn to be 
a musician. Leave the study of Beethoven’s 
later works and of almost all of Bach until you 
have made yourself a master of Haydn and 
Mozart. Look to the later Beethoven sonatas 
and quartets, and to Bach’s church cantatas, for 
inspiration and musical enjoyment; when you 
are bent upon analyzing and study, take some. 
thing else. It is ticklish business at best study- 
ing a composer to learn what you may have au- 
thority for: daring to do; all that one generally 


learns thereby is what the composer himself 


could dare, and the probability of its fitting your 
own case is not great. It benefits you little to 
know that Beethoven can fly from the key of A 
major to that of E major by the way of B flat 
major, unless you have the genius to do some- 
thing equally original and daring with equal 
musical success. Upon the whole, it behooves 
the student to distinguish sharply between that 
which can be learned from great examples and 
that which cannot. Studying the great com- 


posers in the right way will not in the least de- 














| 








 stroy the student’s originality; studying them | style. 
Try to per- | 
do not | ideas here, musical or poetic ? Or is it not rather 


in the wrong way inevitably wiil. 
meate yourself with their esthetic spirit ; 
try to catch their manner. If you analyze their | 


Open the volumes of his works where 
you will, one page looks like another. Are there 


a grand, an almost superhuman, divine manner 


works, do so with the purpose of discovering | of expressing always one and the same idea and 


wherein their artistic symmetry and proportion 
lies, not for the sake of appropriating to yourself | 


'! any peculiarities of style and manner which may | 


be characteristic of them. And to end with, let 
my “et delendam esse Carthaginem” be the oft- | 
repeated cry of “ acquire technique.” Learn how 

to do things, and practice until you can do them 

easily. Technique does not stand in the way of | 
originality ; if you have really original stuff in 

you, it will appear doubly original — and worth 

listening to, besides — if you: can express your- 

self easily and naturally. 

Wi.tiaM F. Apruorp. 





CONCERTS. 


Boytston Crus. — The fourth and last con- 
cert (sixth season) of this steadily progressive 
elnb of singers, under the earnest and efficient 
leadership of Mr. Osgood, took place in the 
crowded Music Hall on Wednesday evening, 
June 4. It brought our Boston musical season 





practically to a close, although small scattering 
performances, mostly pupils’ concerts, still go on 
in smaller halls and chambers. It was one of 
the most interesting concerts which the Boylston 
Club have ever given, if only by the single fact 
of its opening with a repetition of Palestrina’s 
Mass for the Dead (Messa per i Deffonti), which 
made so deep an impression a year ago. It was 
sung a capella as before, that is, without accompa- 
niment, mostly in five parts, the Hostias only be- 
ing in four parts (soprano, alto and two tenors). 
To singers who have had no other practice in 
this school of music, nor even any chance of hear- 





ing it, it must have offered very great and peculiar 
difficulties. In the first place the contrapuntal, pol- 
yphonie flow of the interwoven voices, nearly all 
in long notes, overlapping one another, each me- 
lodic voice clajming attention to itself for but an 
instant and then losing itself in the complex uni- 
tary whole, like the swelling and subsiding of the 
waves upon a gentle ocean, emblem at once of 
restless life and of repose, must render it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to measure and keep time, for 
it has hardly anything like accent. The time, the 
rhythm, to be sure, in this and all the Palestrina 
music is ever the same square four-two measure ; 
save for convenience to the eye the bars mean 
nothing, and it might as well be written without 
bars. Then it requires such purity of intona- 
tion, such a full, even calibre of voice, and such a 
sustained delivery, so smooth and quiet, so noble 
and reposeful, and as it were impersonal, as if 
this music were expressing the eternal, that one 
wondered how it was possible for these singers to 
succeed in it so well. They did succeed, how- 
ever, even better than in the first performance. 
There was a pure and beautiful ensemble of well- 
balanced voices, and the effect was heavenly. It 
was peace itself; you could but yield yourself, 
heart and soul and sense, to the blissful, holy 
spell. Essentially it sounded all alike; it might 
come to a stop at this point or at that, in any 
portion of the movement ; yet you did not wish 
it ever to leave off; you could listen forever ; it 
was breathing a clearer atmosphere, it was being 
lifted out of the realm of clouds and common- 
place. We do not yet know enough of Pales- 
trina’s music to judge whether each composition 
of his can be called a new and individual crea- 
tion in the imaginative sense, differing from the 
others as one symphony of Beethoven, or one play 
of Shakespeare, differs from another; in other 
words, whether these compositions have ideal 





contents (Inhalt) as well as a noble form and 


| feeling, — that of holiness? In this very Mass for 
s y 


the Dead, for instance, we get no sense of mourn- 
ing or bereavement, nothing of the funereal char- 
acter, any more than in any of the other masses, 
—say the famous one named after Pope Mar- 
cello. It is all peace, a cheerful, solemn mood of 
faith and perfect trust ; and what else do we find 
in all this music ? Sublime, therefore, as Pales- 
trina’s music is, and worthy to be much better 
known among us, we cannot rank him on a level 
with such a creative genius as Bach or Handel, 
in whom the same polyphonic principle has 
reached a far richer development. The writer 
of the excellent article which we copy from the 
programme of the concert, makes Palestrina the 
Homer of music; we do not quarrel with the 
parallel ; in some sense it is just; yet Homer 
always has something more to tell than he 
had told before; Homer is essentially a narra- 
tive poet. Palestrina’s mission seems to have 
been, through music, to fill the church with the 
right atmosphere of feeling ; an atmosphere which 
it is very delightful to kveathe, in which we forget 
and rise above our selfish egos, and realize eter- 
nity, feel that the Lord is in his holy temple. 
This he can do without having much to tell, 
without fresh and various ideas to communicate, 
without the imaginativew and of Prospero. And 
yet we would not go so far as to say that 
there is nothing characteristic in the several 
movements or pieces of the mass, no distinctive 
features by which we can recognize each one; 
the fact that, while all were found so beautiful 
and so impressive, yet everybody felt this more par- 
ticularly inthe Sanctus and the Benedictus, proves 
the contrary. We thank the Boylston Club for 
so precious an experience as the hearing of such 
music so well sung, and we hope they will give 
us much more of the same, and by their example 
inspire others to the same good work. 

The second part of the concert offered a rich 
variety of pieces, both for male and female chorus 
separately, and for mixed voices. The only fault 
was in the too much of a good thing, and this 
was aggravated by the relapse of the audience 
into the old (we had thought outgrown) barba- 
rism of encoring half a-dozen pieces in succession. 
This was the selection : — 

A Night in the Greenwood . . Rheinberger. 
Mixed Chorus, accompanied by Piano, Violin, 
Viola, and ’Cello. 
On Upper Langbathsea . . . 


- « « Engelsberg. 
Male Chorus. 


Hollaender. 


Presage of Spring A ee oe 
Female Chorus. 
Trumpeter's May Song . . . « «© + + « Osgood. 
Male Chorus with Altos, accompanied by Trum- 
pet Obligato. 
Slumber Song. . . - «© «© + © + © + = ©6Kiichen. 
Mixed Chorus. 
f+ Song of the Summer Birds . . ) 
Female Chorus. 
4 6. First movement from Trio in B flat 
{ Piano, Violin, and ’Cello. Op. 52. J 
Forsaken (Folksong from the Carinthian.) 
Male Chorus. 
Spinning Song . . . . . 1... ~Wagner. 
From the opera, “ The Flying Dutchman,” 
Female Chorus, 
. . Vogel. 


. Barnby. 


Rubinstein. 


Vocal Waltz . . 


Male Chorus,” 
Anthem: King All-Glorious . . . . . 
Solos, Mixed Chorus, and Organ, 
These were all sung in rare perfection, those 
for female voices only leaving a delightful sense 
of pure sweet harmony, and delicate expression. 
We never heard that “ Spinning Song” so finely 
given. The most important numbers were the 
mixed chorus by Rheinberger, which was eX- 
tremely effective, Messrs. Allen, Heindl, and 
Wulf Fries supplying the string accompaniments, 
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with Mr. Petersilea, as usual, at the piano-forte ; 
Mr. Osgood’s “ Trumpeter’s May Song,” which 
is fresh and bright, with a blithe, buoyant, cap- 
tivating melody, and the whole effect made 
romantic and picturesque by the trumpet ob- 
ligato, while the blending of the alto voices with 


the tenors (in unison) lent a peculiar quality of 


fullness to the tone; and Barnby’s Anthem, 
which has a certain ringing splendor, although 
its themes seemed commonplace, and its solos 
tedionsly long, albeit well sung, the tenor by 
Mr. Julius Jordan, the bass by Mr. Albin R. 
Reed ; Mr. Sumner accompanied upon the organ. 
The only instrumental piece, the movement from 
Rubinstein’s Trio in B-flat, was well interpreted 
by Messrs. Petersilea, Allen, and Wulf Fries. 
Mr. Epwarp B. Perry. This gentlentan, 
who is entirely blind, returned but recently from 
his piano-forte studies in Germany. He has 
given one’ or two successful concerts in the sub- 
urbs, but hitherto has not played before a repre- 
sentative musical audience in Boston. On Tues- 
day morning, June 10, by invitation of Mr. Junius 
W. Hill, of whom he was formerly a pupil, Mr. 
Perry played, at the Music Room of the former, 
154 Tremont Street, to a select and appreciative 
audience ; interpreting such a programme, and 
in so masterly a manner, that one svon forgot to 
make any allowance for his blindness. is se- 
lections, it will be seen, were formidable for any 
artist, and very tastefully combined : — 
. Introduction and Rondo, from Sonata in C 
major, Op. 53. . «© « 6 « . Beethoven. 
. Gavotte . Silas, 


Chansonette « Kulluk, 
Barcarolle hy lathe . Rubinstein. 


3. Preludes in G major and E minor, Op. 28. 

Nocturne in E major, Op. 62, No, 2. . Chopin. 
. Etudes in F minor and A-flat major, Op. 25. 

. Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13 ~ * 

Mr. Perry has a sensitive, clear, often brilliant 
touch, very sure, clean execution, intelligent ac- 
cent, phrasing, light and shade, and he plays 
with feeling and enthusiasm, entering into the 
spirit of the piece and the composer. In the 
Beethoven Sonata he reproduced the solemn, 
thoughtful depth of feeling of the slow Introduc- 
tion, and the light, bright, rapid fairy Rondo, in 
which his fingers ran most deftly, to the general 
satisfaction. He showed himself equally master, 
through all their contrasts, of those stupendous 
Variations (Etudes Symphoniques) of Schumann ; 
very few have done it better here. The group- 
ings of smaller pieces were felicitous alike in the 
choice and in the rendering, which often showed 
great delicacy of sentiment and touch. Indeed 
we have seldom passed a summer hour with music 
more enjoyably ; we doubt not that every per- 
son present came away convinced that this blind 
pianist may safely claim rank among the best. 


Schumonn. 


—_—_~o—— 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuicaco, JuNE 12. — Since my last note, we have had a 
number of musical entertainments, the most important of 
which I shall briefly notice. The first in order were two 
concerts by Wilhelmj, assisted by Mr. Vogrich, “the Hun- 
garian composer and pianist,’ Mrs. Swift, soprano, and a 
local tenor, Mr. Charles Knorr. ‘The first concert presented 
avery poor programme, and even the numbers allotted to 
the great violinist were of a character far below his notice, 
and unworthy of so cultivated an artist. The progranime 
called forth the censure of our best critics, and the papers 
expressed themselves in no weak terms, as being displeased 
with the music offered. Indeed, the time has gone by when 
even an artist of great celebrity can present a poor pro- 
gramme in this city without suljecting himself to a well- 
merited rebuke. At the second concert there was much im- 
provement made in the selections for performance, and the 
great applause, and the triple recall, that followed Wilhelmj's 
playing of the grand Chaconne of Bach must have indicated 
that our musical public is not Jacking in appreciation of the 
best music. I trust that all great artists will remember, 
when they visit this Western city, that they have to pass a 
musical judgment that. has both a knowledge of, and an ap- 


Preciation for, what is best in art, and that it is impossible | Toccata di Concerto, Op. 36 . . » 


to impose upon us with poor music, notwithstanding it may | 
Le finely performed. Mr. Vogrich did not win much praise | 
from either our press or the musicians, and the reason was, | 
doubtless, that they do not care to listen to a + Fantasia on 
Norma,’ a “ Parapharase” on Sonnumbula, even if ar- 
ranged by Liszt. Mr. Vogrich might have allowed us the | 
| honor of making his acquaintance as a composer in some- | 
j thing more worthy of his audience and himself than an | 
| operatic Fantasie, even if his arrangement of oberto 
had a certain kind of merit. ‘The only number that gave us 
pes real pleasure, was his performance of the variations 
from the “ Kreutzer Sonata” of Beethovea with Wilhelnj. 
|In this he manifested a delicate touch, good ideas, and a 
feeling for what is worthy of regard in music, and it called 
forth more commendativn than ten thousand operatic arrange- 
ments could excite. When the great artist bends from his 
true position in the world of art, his very powers seem to re- 
fuse to serve him. To be really great is to be steadfast in 
what is good and pure. 

On the evening of June 5, the Apollo Club gave a per- 
formance of Handel's Messiah before a very large au- 
dience. They had the assistance of Miss Fanny Kellogg, 
of Boston, Mrs. Hayden, Mr. William Courtney, the 
English tenor, and Mr. Myron W. Whitney, also of your 
city. ‘The performance was sadly marred by a very bad or- 
chestra, which not only played out of tune and time, but 
with little regard for either chorus or soloists. It was the 
worst band [ have ever heard in an oratorio performance, 
and we have the new mania for sensational ** Comic Opera” 
to thank for it, for the three theatres that are giving enter- 
tainments of this character, had engaged almost all of the or- 
chestr.1 players, and the Apollo Club could only have those 
who were leit. The chorus had studied this oratorio for a 
long time, and indicated by their singing that, had they had 
the support of a fine band, they would have given us a very 
fine performance. It would not be just to pass judgment upon 
the solvists, for it would be very difticult to sing with fine 
feeling and good effect with such a bad accompaniment as 
the orchestra gave them, Mr. Tomlius, the accomplished 
conductor of the society, is a great admirer of Handel, and 
I trust that when they give this work again, he may 
have an orchestra that will do justice to his ideas, and allow 
the chorus fully to manifest the result of his excellent 
training. 

On the evening of June 4, Mr. William H. Sherwood be- 
gan a second series of three recitals. 1 have before expressed 
my opinion of the artistic interpretations of this accomplished 
pianist, but [ must record a word of praise for this new 
pleasure he has given us in presenting us with three re- 
markable programmes of classical music. _One great service 
that Mr. Sherwood has done for us has been in giving our 
piano students an opportunity to hear a large number of no- 
ble works finely performed, and thus creating a good influ- 
euce for what is worthy emulation. His examples in the 
production of pure and ringing tones from the piano-forte, 
aud his careful appreciation of the value of. a musical forte, 
in all loud passages, have in themselves gonveyed a needed 
lesson to many of our young players. To recognize the dif- 
ference between power that produces musical climaxes of tone, 
from the exaggerations of -a noise-giving force, is a valuable 
reflection for all young pianists. Ihe abuse of the piano- 
forte by many of our players will never be corrected unless 
students improve every opportunity of hearing artistic inter- 
pretations. Mr. Sherwood in this respect is doing splendid 
educational work by his concerts in the West, and although 
he may win golden opinions from the press and public, the 
results tbat will follow from his example to students are 
worth more than auy flattering commendations he may re- 
ceive. Mr. Sherwood had the assistance of Mr. Carl Wolf- 
sohn, who played the orchestral parts of the great «+ Em- 
peror Concerto’ of Beethoven upon a second piano-forte, 
and in the Schumann Variations for two pianos, Op. 49. 

C. H. B. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., JuNE 16. — Since I wrote you last 
we have had Wilhelmj here for the third time. He played 
a concerto of Lipinski, and pieces by Ernst and Vieux. 
temps. Taking his three programmes ogether, I think so 
great an artist ought to be ashamed that he gave us nothing 
better. — 

The pianist at this concert was Mr. Maximilian Vogrich. 
fle played a concert allegro by Henselt, Liszt’s Sonnambula, 
and a Fantasia of his own on themes from Roberto. The 
pieces were all show-pieces, and were played showily, with 
immense facility and power, aud thundering bravura, and a 
touch like the kick of a mule. -Mrs. Mary Louise Swift 
sang some light music very acceptably. Artists who give 
us such programmes as this must not expect to command 
the respect of sincere people, 

Mr. Wm. H, Sherwood gave us two programmes in the 
same weekfwhich were in very marked contrast to Wilhelmj’s, 


Here they are: 
I. 


Organ Fantasie and Fugue in G minor (arranged 
by Liszt) . . 


ae ita aig ge et) Wt Bach, 
Sonate, Op. 31, No. 3,in E-flat. . . . . 


Beethoven. 


b. Etude in C sharp minor, Op. 25, No. 7 Chopin. 





fe Waltz, Op, 34, in A-flat 


c. Ballade in A-flat, Op. 47 
August Dupont. 





Moszkowski. 
Wedding March (Norwegian Bridal Party 
passing by), Op.19 . . . . 
. Dervish Chorus (from Beethoven's ‘ 
of Athens we a ee ae 
. “ Waldesrauschen ’’ (Concert Etude) 
. Grand Polonaise in E major ; 


| 
| 
! 


a. “ Moment Musicale,’ Op. 7, No. 2 
b. 
¢ 


° Grieg. 
Ruins 
Saint-Saéns. 


Liszt. 


Schumann. 

Handel. 

Rheinberger. 

Rubinstein. 

- . « Weber-Brahms. 
the left hand.) 


« Chopin. 


XII Etudes Symphoniques . . . . 

a, Fugue in E minor (Fire Fugue) . 

6. Fugue in G minor Op. 5 . 

c. Serenade in D minor, Op. 93 

d. ‘+ Perpetual Motion ”’ ‘ 

(Arranged as a study for 
Nocturne in F-sharp, Op. 15 

. Etude on Black Keys, Op. 10, No. 5 

c. Nocturne in C minor, Op. 48 

d. Polonaise in A-flat, Op. 53 : 

a. “ Lohengrin's Verweis an Elsa, W, soldat 
} 6. « Isolden’s Liebes-Tod, a 

a. Tarantelle, Op.11 . . . Gustav Schumann. 
} & Grand Octave Study, in E-flat, No. 7 Kullak. 

Mr. Sherwood played in such a way that IT am not able 
to see any room for improvement, either in interpretation or 
technique. His touch is especially admirable, fine, delicate, 
and infinitely varied. He cértainly belongs in the very 
highest rank of artists. 

The pupils in music in Milwaukee College, taught by Mr. 
John C. Fillmore, and in elocution, taught by Miss Mariana 
A. Brush, give a choice and varied programme this evening. 
Judging from the rehearsals, the young ladies are likely to 
acquit themselves creditably. J.C. F. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa., JUNE 2. — A subscriber to your 
journal takes the liberty of sending with this letter two 
newspapers containing accounts of a musical festival held at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., on the 28th and 29th of May, and also a 
programme of the order of exercises for both days. 

Your journal is so alive to progress in art, at home and 
abroad, that it may not be out of place to draw its atten- 
tion to the fact that this festival has given a new impulse 
to music in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania. 
In the first place, by preparing the way to yearly efforts of 
the same sort in the neighboring cities and towns; another 
Eisteddfod having been appointed for the summer of 1880, 
at Hyde Park, eighteen miles from Wilkesbarre. Secondly, 
by showing us what may be done outside of our usual re- 
sources; for the material employed in the vocal part of the 
competitive exercises was drawn mainly from the mining 
classes, and as they did their work in a credjtable manner, 
it proves that they have some musical ability and knowl- 
edge. This being true of such a large element of our pop- 
ulation, may we not hope, unless there is a total want of 
energy, to produce in time great choral societies, and to be- 
come an important musical centre? Praise is due to the 
Mendelssohn society of this place for the first effort in a 
good cause in the shape of our musical festival. 

[The great length of the notices above referred to pre- 
cludes their insertion here. The mornings and afternoons 
of the two days were devoted to competitive performances, 
vocal and instrumental, the competing choirs being largely 
composed of the Welsh population of the mining districts, 
who, as in old Wales, are distinguished for their good cho- 
rus singing; the evenings were occupied, one by a perform- 
ance of the Messiah, with piano-forte accompaniment, with 
Mrs. Granger Dow, soprano, Miss Lizzie Parry James, con- 
tralto, Mr. Eos Morlais, tenor, Mr. A. E. Stoddard, bari- 
tone, and Prof. D. J. J. Mason, as conductor; the other by 
a miscellaneous concert of songs, duets, quartets, ete. The 
judges in the competition were Dr. Leopold Damrosch, Eos 
Morlais, and A. E. Stoddard. The Rev. Fred Evans, D. D., 
was the chairman. ] 

* 


[An expected letter from our Cincinnati correspondent, 
containing an account of the German Saengerfest, has failed 
to reach us in season for this number. We are told that it 
was artistically a great success, though financially it resulted 
in a loss of about $10,000. ] 


—_——o——. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


THe CoLtLEGE oF Music, of Cincinnati, has pub- 
lished a programme book, which contains the programmes of 
twelve orchestra symphony concerts and twelve public re- 
hearsals of the same concerts, given in the great Music Hall, 
in Cincinnati, by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra; also the 

mmes of twelve chamber concerts given by the College 
Quartet, which consists of Messrs. Theodore Thomas, S. E. 
Jacobsohn (violins), C. Baetens (viola), and Adolph Hart- 
degen (violoncello). With these there is a list of some one 
hundred and thirty different compositions played upon the 
great organ by Geo. E. Whiting (professor in the college), 
at the Wednesday and Saturday afternoon organ concerts. 
All of the above concerts have been given by the college be- 
tween the months of October, 1878, and May, 1879, inclu- 
sive. ‘These programmes show the standard of the college. 
They contain mostly choice and beautiful music, and its per- 
formance could not but be of great value to the more than 
five hundred students of the institution. The college gives 
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notice that students may enter at any time, and that there 
is to be a summer term, beginning July 7, and ending dur- 
ing the last week in August. 

Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, are the publishers of 
the programme book, which is for sale at twenty cents. 


Dayton, O. — The eighteenth concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society, with chorus and orchestra, W. L. Blumen- 
schein, director, occurred May 22. Mendelssohn’s ‘“* Hymn 
of Praise ’’ was given in the second part, the first consisting 
entirely of selections from Beethoven, as follows: — 


Overture to “ Egmont.”’ 
Song: “ Adelaide.’ 
Miss Annie Miller. 
Piano Concerto No. 3. 
First movement, with Cadenza, by Carl Reinecke. 
W. L. Blumenschein. 
Songs: (a) “In questa tomba.”” 
(6) “* May Song.” 

Miss Ida Deam. 

Chorus: “ Hallelujah,” from the oratorio, “ The Mount of 


Olives.” 


Lonpon. — The New Philharmonic Concert of May 24 
was notable by the appearance of M. Saint-Saéns in the 
double capacity of conductor of a new symphony of his own 
composition, and of pianist in his own fourth concerto (C 
minor), — the one played here in a Harvard concert by Mr. 
Preston. There was also an admirable performance of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto by Sefor Sarasate, a taste of 
whose quality we have had in Boston. The symphony by 
Saint-Saéns (Op. 55) is in A minor, is in four movements : 
(1.) Allegro marcato and Allegro appassionato; (2.) Adagio; 
(3.) Scherzo, Presto; (4.) Prestissimo. The Musical Stund- 
ard speaks of it as ‘an unmistakable success. His composi- 
tions evince a great amount of originality, both in thought 
and design, belonging rather to the French school than the 
German. The symphony in question is the second of its 
kind, and almost his last published work. From a very early 
age, we are told, he began to study the piano-forte and organ, 
and received lessons in composition; and judging him by 
the work given on Saturday, he has, we predicate, a brilliant 
future before him. ‘The orchestration is very skillful and 
pleasing, and it is full of graceful and striking ideas well 
worked out. It contains sufficient adherence to rule to 
satisfy musicians of the old school, while there is an amount 
of freedom which indicates the inclination to progress and 
development. The adagio movement is very sweet and del- 
icate, and the prestissimo finale is irresistible. Each move- 
ment was greatly applauded, and the talented composer was 


twice recalled.”” 


THe Marquis D’Ivry’s Les Amants de Vérone has 
been performed at the Royal Italian Opera. The Academy, 
May 81, says: “It is by no means surprising that so many 

posers have selected the story of Romeo and Juliet as the 
foundation of an opera. Of all the plays of Shakespeare this 
one lends itself most readily to the exigencies of lyrical treat- 
ment; and that no musician has succeeded in producing an 
enduring masterpiece out of such a suggestive theme speaks 
but little for the ability of those who have at various periods 
believed themselves worthy to illustrate it. Among the 
earlier operatic versions of the tragedy was that by Zinga- 
relli, produced at Milan in 1796. In 1825, in the same 
locale, an opera by Vaccaj was heard, and it obtained such 
high recognition that the final act was afterwards added to 
the French edition of Bellini’s 1 Capuletti ed i Montecchi. 
This last saw‘the light at Venice in 1830, but it is by no 
means one of its author's best works, and has not held the 
stage. Other versions worthy of mention are those by 
Steibelt, 1793; Schwanberg, 1782; Dalayrac, 1792 ; and 
Marchetti, 1865. All these have long since vanished. It 
appears likely, however, that M. Gounod’s setting of the 
tale, written for the Théatre Lyrique in 1867, will obtain 
greater longevity. ‘The Southern warmth and intense pas- 
sion of the tragedy are not well suited to the French com- 
poser’s dreamy, long-drawn manner, but he has succeeded in 
writing some very charming music which the world will not 
willingly let die. The musical antecedents of the Marquis 
D'Ivry were not such as to warrant the hope that he would 
succeed where men of undoubted genius had failed, and the 
first impression on learning that be had set Shakespeare’s 
play was that of amazement at his temerity. We have his 
assurance, however, that his work was completed before that 
of M. Gounod, and he has acted wisely in letting this fact 
be known. It was entirely in consequence of the personal 
friendship of M. Capoul for the amateur musician that Les’ 
Amants de Verone at length saw the light at the Salle 
Ventadour a few months since. ‘The French tenor assumed 
the reins of management for the nonce, and expended con- 
siderable pains on the mounting of the opera. At the out- 
set it achieved a partial success, but curiosity was not suc- 
ceeded by admiration, and eventually public opinion declared 
itself strongly adverse to the pretensions of the new work 
. . . . Ambitious as the Marquis D'Ivry has shown him- 
self to be in his choice of a subject, he has evinced no vain 
desire to impart individuality to his music. He does not 
hide his poverty of invention under a cloak of eccentricity, 
and if he cannot extort admiration he avoids all chance of 
giving offense. There is abundant evidence to prove that 
he is a cultured and well-read musician, but there is none 





to show that he possesses a modicum of fancy or imagina- 
tion. There are a few pretty melodies in the first act, and 
a delicate little ensemble, « Col novel giorno in ciel,’’ in the 
balcony scene. But the composer does not develop a good 
idea when he obtains one, and hence the writing through- 
out the opera is fragmentary. This weakness is of course 
especially apparent in the concerted music, where we look for 





climax. 
scene, where Mercutio and Tybalt are slain; or at the close 
of the fourth act, where Juliet takes the potion — there is 
a painful lack of power and intensity of expression. ‘The 
music does not heighten the effect of the drama in the least 





-| peror and Empress, on the 11th June. 


degree. In fine, Les Amants de Verone is a respectably 
mediocre work, highly creditable as the production of an 
amateur, but of no intrinsic value, and therefore quite un- 
worthy of a position on the Anglo-Italian stage.” 


BERLIN. — As already announced, Spontini's O/ympia 
had been selected for the gala performance at the Royal 
Operahouse, in honor of the Golden Wedding of the Em- 
It was played here 
for the last time about sixteen years ago, the principal char- 
acters being sustained by Mmes. Wippern and Ahna, whose 
places were now filled by Mme. Voggenhubber and Mlle. 
Brandt. Olympia was composed for Paris, where it was 
brought out in 1819, after nine months’ rehearsals. It 
proved a comparative failure; and Spontini readily accepted, 
in consequence, an invitation to go to Berlin, where the 
king intrusted him with very extensive powers. All mu- 
sical matters were subjected to the new-comer’s authority, 
and not a concert could be given without his consent. 
Olympia was performed here for the first time on the 14th 
May, 1821; Mme. Milder appearing as Statira, and Mme. 
Bader as Cassandra. Its success was something extraor- 
dinary, and Spontini was called on, —a mark of approba- 
tion then quite unusual. The work had had forty-two 
rehearsals. — Corr. Lond. Mus. World. 


Hans von Buetow at HANNOVER. — The following 
is a list of works performed in the past season, 1878-79, be- 
tween October and April, at the “ Abonnement Concerts ”” 
in Hannover, under the direction of Dr. Hans von Biilow: — 
Nine Symphonies: Beethoven, Nos. 6, Pastorale, and 7, 
A major; *Berlioz, Harold Symphony; *Brahms, No. 2, 
D major; Gade, No. 3, A minor; Haydn, C minor; Men- 
delssohn, No. 3, A minor; Mozart, E-flat major; Rubin- 
stein, *Dramatic Symphony, No. 4, D minor. Also, for 
the first time, *Bach’s Suite, in C major. Nine Overtures, 
Beethoven, ‘‘King Stephen’? and “Leonora,” No. 1; 
Berlioz, “ Benvenuto Cellini’? and ‘*Roman Carnival; ” 
Cherubini, «* Wassertriiger;’’? *Glinka, “ Russian’? and 
“ Ludmilla; ’? Méhul, “ Horatius Cocles;’’ Mendelssohn, 
‘¢ Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt;’’? Schumann, “ Braut 
von Messina.’”’ Other orchestral works: Saint-Saéns, 
“Danse Macabre” (twice); *Tschaikowsky, ballet music 
from the opera, ‘The Woywode;’ Wagner, “ Kaiser 
Marsch. Concertos with Orchestra, for piano-forte: Beet- 
hoven, No. 4, G major (Dr. von Biilow): *Rubinstein, 
Grand Fantasia, in-C minor (the composer); Saint-Saéns, 
Concerto, No. 4, in C minor (the composer); Weber, Con- 
cert-Stiick (Dr. von Biilow). Concertos for violin: Joachim, 
Hungarian Concerto (the composer); Mendelssohn, Con- 
certo, E minor (Herr Hiinflein); Mozart, Andante, from 
violin Concerto, No. 4 (Herr Hermann); *Raff, Second 
Concerto, A minor (Herr Herrmann). For violoncello: 
Goltermann, Andante and Finale, from G major Concerto 
(Herr Lorleberg). Piano-forte and violin: Fantasia in C 
major, Schubert (Dr. von Biilow and Herr Joachim). 
Vocal Works: *Beethoven, “ Meeresstille and Gliickliche 
Fahrt;"’ *Cherubini, Missa Solemnis, D minor; Schubert, 
‘‘ Gott in der Natur” (scored by Biilow). 

Those works marked with an asterisk were performed for 
the first time. Here is prodigious activity and no mistake. 





St. PETERSBURG. — In recognition of the great services 
rendered by him as Inspector of Music in the Imperial 
Schools for Noble Young Ladies in this capital and Mos- 
cow, Herr Adolph von Henselt has been created by the Czar 
an Actual Councillor, with the title of ‘* Excellency.” 


OrerRA IN Lonpon. — The Tribune correspondent 
writes (May 17): ‘It is well for Mr. Mapleson that the 
success of his opera troupe in the United States was at 
once brilliant and substantial. Since his opening in Lon- 
don he has been pursued by ill luck, for which he is in no 
wise responsible; and in these circumstances it must: be a 
comfortable thing to have his well-filled American chest to 
draw from. The first appearances of Mme. Nilsson and 
Mme. Etelka Gerster have each been announced for two 
or three successive dates; but neither lady has yet been 
able to put in an appearance. Others of the troupe have 
also been ill; and the houses at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
except on subscription nights, have not been full. Next 
week, however, Mme. Gerster is promised for certain. She 
has been detained on the Continent and then shut up here 
by illness. The public will throng the more eagerly to 
hear her on Monday; her popularity in London being not 
less than her popularity in America. Mme. Nilsson’s first 
appearance is now doubtful. Meantime Miss Minnie Hauk 


| ing a part as Amina, save for the emergency. 
| formance was, nevertheless, a most creditable one. 


development and the working-up of a subject to an effective | appeared on a subscription night before an audience of 
In the dramatic situations — such as the quarrel | critics, able both to make allowances for youth and inex- 


| success, the difficulty of the undertaking considered. Mme. 
| Gerster was to have sung last week in La Somnambula, 
; Ata moment’s notice Mile. Van Zandt was called on to 
|; take her place. Our young countrywoman is a favorite 
| here, but would not, I suppose, have been cast for so exact- 
Her per- 
She 


perience and to judge fairly of real merit. Her reception 
was cordial, and the good opinion of the house grew better 
as the evening wore on. Published criticisms have been 
equally favorable, and Mile. Van Zandt's position has been 
distinctly improved. Even a London audience, with all its 
prejudices for established reputation and its slowness to 
enthusiasm, was charmed by the youthful grace and winning, 
simple manners of this young lady. Musical authorities 
say that her voice and method are both excellent, and that 
she needs but strength and experience to insure her a 
brilliant future.” 


Ir is related that Frederic Chopin could always quiet his 
father’s pupils, no matter how much noise they were making 
in the house. One day, when Professor Chopin was out, 
there was a frightful scene. Barcinski, the master present, 
was at his wits’ end, when Frederic happily entered the room. 
Without deliberation he requested the roysterers to sit down, 


| called in those who were making a noise outside, and prom- 


ised to improvise an interesting story on the piano if they 
would be quite quiet. All were instantly as still as death, 
and Frederic sat down to the instrument and extinguished 
the lights. He described how robbers approached a house, 
mounted by ladders to the windows, but were frightened 
away by a noise within. Without delay they fled on the 
wings of the wind into a deep, dark wood, where they fell 
asleep under the starry sky. He played more and more 
softly, as if trying to lull the children to rest, till he found 
that his hearers had actually fallen asleep. The young art. 
ist noiselessly crept out of the room to his parents and vis- 
itors, and asked them to follow him with a light. When 
the family had amused themselves with the various postures 
of the sleepers, Frederic sat down again to the piano, and 
struck up a thrilling chord, at which they all sprang up in a 
fright. A hearty laugh was the finale of this musical joke. 


M. Sarnt-SAeEns is finishing a cantata for the Birming- 
ham festival of next autumn. Together with this absolute 
novelty, a comparative novelty in the shape of a cantata by 
Max ‘Bruch, already given in Germany, but not yet heard in 
England, will be brought out. M. Saint-Saéns’ cantata 
will not be of great dimensions. Application had been 
made to M. Gounod for a work of some magnitude, but the 
composer of Faust declined to the oratorio de. 
manded of him unless the festival committee would agree to 
pay him the sum of £4000. 





the most important novelty a the concert of Mme. Viard- 
Louis on Thursday, is the first Norwegian composer whose 
works have met with appreciation beyond the confines of the 
northern peninsula. ‘The ability of Svendsen is undenjable, 
but his growing reputation is partly the result of artistic 
friendships and connections formed in foreign lands. His 
octet for strings has been frequently heard here at chamber 
concerts, and the symphony presented on the occasion re- 
ferred to contains sufficient merit to warrant its introduction 
toa London audience. There is a certain commonplace 
brusqueness in the principal theme of the opening move- 
ment, and the plan of the finale is vague and ill-defined. The 
thematic development of both these movements cannot be 
spoken of in terms of admiration. But there is much that 
is charming in the Andante, with its continuous flow of: 
purely melodic phrases; and the Allegretto Scherzando, 
though crude in structure, is not without individuality of. 
cheracter. ‘The symphony is of course an early composition, 
and as such is both creditable and interesting. 

Mr. Joseph Halberstadt’s Dramatic Overture in E minor 
is a very musicianly work. It is skillfully constructed, and 
the composer evinces a knowledge of effect, not only in the 
working of his materials, but in the orchestral coloring, 
which is full and rich. 

The name of Ferdinand Ries is well known to musicians, 
but more familiarly as the pupil and friend of Beethoven 
than as a composer. Ries wrote many works; but as he 
lacked the power of individual utterance, his music has 
failed to attain a lasting value in the estimation of the pub- 
lic. For example, the piano-forte concerto in C-sharp minor 





proval merely by reason of the fluency and effectiveness of 
the solo part. 
wholly without interest, and the concerto cannot be placed 
even on the same level as those of Hummel. It was excel- 
lently played, however, and the appl which followed the 





ecutant. 

M. Saint-Saéns rendered one of Bach’s organ-fugues im 
G minor with admirable clearness and precision; and the 
audience seemed greatly to relish the grim but unpleasant - 

















has replaced her in Faust; with a gratifying measure of 


tra. — Academy, June 7. 


JOHAN SVENDSEN, whose Symphony in D (Op. 4) was . 


played by Mme. Viard-Louis on Thursday calls for ap- 


The themes and the accompaniments are | 


performance was a well-earned tribute to the skill of the ex- j 


humor of the French composer’s Danse Macabre for orches- | 
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